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The Sziect of Hcawgeiieoas QrotQdng 
on Children ifith Learning Disabilities 






Last srear» the Hunter GoOXega Bdueational CUnie studied the effect of o2as8» 
room groupiiig on children vith learning dieObilitieso Our interest was tHofoldt 
to detemlne the c^*i]8al plaeemsnt for these youngsters, and to investigate the 
nee of special educational teohniques in regular heteroganeous Glasses* We found 
no significant differences in reg diag achievement between hoiaogeneoua and tet ero* 
geneous grouping* These results are not suxpriaing and agree with those of ^org, 
Jostoan, and Goldberg* On the ot^er hand, we were surprised by the wealth of la- 
portant infomation obtained by ainqple procedures* During the stud^y tie xBfined our 
technlqiies of diagnosis and treatment and this afternoon I would Ute to tell you 
cur esqserience with particular emiMsie on acq^iticn of infomation, aathods of 
selection, and teaching techniques* 

We conducted the study in an affiliated public soh^l with the u s u^ l urban 
population* Dr* June Fite initiated tte study in To select pupils with 

learning disabilities, we screened the entire first grade population of 99 pupi3e* 
The Boat useful data came froa the school record cards and from two tests* Through 
the yemi we have learned to utilise -ttie cumulative record cards which represent an 
inralnable and. frequently susglected source of basic sooio-peychologlcal and educa- 
tional data* tt would take many long hours to obl^in In any other way the infoma- 
tl<m wMch ie instantly available on these cards* We could identify the cultural 
^d emotioif^ environment in noting the birthplace, parental background^ familial 

cooposi^on, birth order and language spoken in the hone* Hecords of mdbility, 

/ 

pa^ achievement, oral eaqpression, grades repeated, readiness scores which provide 
ah assessment cf functioning and health sNscords are some of the data revealed 
careful reading* 

Testing was done in two phases: first, screening using group instruments a«d 
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t«&ch8r*8 rmtiagsi and then inteneife ai^ralsoS.^ using more dlagnoatie tools* 

The tm group tests which were partiimlarl^' usefisl were the Queens College 
visual Motor Test and the Qoodenou^ Harris TCsto The VIsik^ Motor Test« 

A 

developed by Dr* Albert Harris^ is an e^xtrinecital visual motor test made up of 
figures to be copied* These include geometric foxira of varjring degrees of diffi- 
001 *^. Bendtr<«lilDe desigiiB. anj lattars ani mwaVi aya uMch are often reversed* 

This provided us with a measure of eye«haix! coordination^ visual perception and 
visual attentioni all issp^rtant diagnostio criteria* The Qoodenoagh^ more famil- 
iarly known as Draw-A-Person Test, gives a rou^ estimate of . intelligence, as 

eiq^ssed in standard scores* Qualitative aspects of the drawing provide clues 

« 

to B»tor control and coordinaticn, bo^ awareness and, ae hjldddbust says, the 
figure drawing ”is an indicator of tof^ i^ehonsurological status*" The drewing 
is particularly valuable in bilingual childrm and is semsitive in revealing 
deficits in visual perceptual abilities and %dLsual meBrnry* 

On tbs other hand, the Wepnan Audit<ny Discrimination Tost was not luseful 
with this population* Kahy of our children miide so mapy errors that ^eir scores 
would be considered invalid, according to Wepman^s standards* Dsing these instru- 
ments and a standardized reading test, we identified of the as having po- 
tential learning problems, particularly in the field of reading* The following 
year, 30 of these children showed retardation i’ji reading at the second grade level, 
as measured by the standardized tests* Therefore, the first conclusion was that 
this eoBdbination of tests can be an effective screening instrument in the pos)^:k.b2e 
identification of children with learning disabilities in an urban, low econonic, 
multi«ethnic population* The follow up procedure, utilizing the usual instruments, 
tapped additional areas of* laterality, language development, auditory attention 
and perception, visual perception and general intelligence* 

With the vagaries of pid>lic sohool attesidance, the next year there were only 
six survivors still availahla for ow study* We added 2b frm other non° 2 eader 8 
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who hfid had eoiq^Murablo evaluationq Tho/ wo«w evahiated frao all poedhlo iiioimtfl 
of wlow: obiologicalf dia^ioabio and rsaa^djlal* Ab tho thi£?d grado lof^ bhl8 group 
of 30 mm divided inbo two groupa of 2$ each whe were aiact^ied for aats^ IQ, ethiiie 
group, and reading level. Fifteen of the ehildron were planed in a *^0peoial olaes,** 
aU diagnosed ae children with learning diedbilitieso ^ zwiudning sinilarlgr 
dlamoeed, were randonly distributed throughout four ^:mv 'Utird grade ol&sseso The 
latter 1$ represented the oontroX populationo 

Thwnighout the year moRdters of l^e Hunter College Educational Clinic and the 
consultant fron the Department of Speoial Edueatieu worked directly with teachers 
of all groups. In the course of the year wo developed a series of lessons, which 
I feel are useful in woridng with children with learning disabilitieso 

Beading instruction in the basal reader took place three hours a week with ad* 
ditional tine allotted for individualized skill woxk and activities in the other 



language arts areas. 

Consultation with the college facully enabled the teacher to w0tKWf^ cial 
rexc^Aphed shsete which provided practice in visual discriniiiation and sequential 
processese To develop left to ri^ discriisination, visual memory and perception 
of fom, arrows were drawn when new si|^t words ware presented. Configuration clues 
were stressed as a learning device. To develop auditory pereeption and disorinina* 
tion in bilateral postural integration, the game of *’Simon Says" emphasized under* 
standing of the directional prepositions, "on, under, over, beside." Experience 
charts were used as frequently as possible; copying from the blacld>oard was eliml* 
nated as much as possible. To provide practice in accuracy of visual recognition 
and visual discrimination, tl^ children used Continrntal Press stencils listed at 
readiness level, first with pictures, than with individual letters, and finally 
with words. Picture natehing, dmntnoes and lotto were other popular tasks to de* 
valop these skills . Puzzles enabled the cbildx«n to develop WklUe In sensory 
integrative mechanisms in visual analysis atx! synthesis, and figure ground 
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V0la’bioii8hip8« Al* the outset^ most of these childiran could not dlstlngoleh betMeen 
capital and lower case letterso Matching exercieee with coeoBeroial gaiass^ pla?^ 
alone or with the claesroon vdunteer or in groapa, prorlded opportnnltiee for 
learning. 

Sons children who were non^readera had special remedial training with the 
lading oonsnltanb. These lessons focussed on vocabulary ocmcept developnent and 
included eldll seetijons in word recognition^ with enphasis on initial consonantso 
'Fhe lessons were divided into the fbUowing jAiaeess 
1* Teaching the concept 

a) Ziatroduotlon of the concept^ of color (or aniaale, or clothing, 
or boats, or toys) 

1. Providing a concrete example of concept, i<>e. the eraycfn, 
colored red 

2c Providing examples of slznilarities and differaneos, i«e. 
red and blue 

a) Wbat ie the sane about then? 

b) VRiat ie different about theaa? 

3o Developing a eategorlcal sense 

a) What are they all called? 

b) Fielding other examples of color, in roon, 
in clothing, in furniture 

2« Introducing the sight words 

a) The si^t words red, blue, green are introduced in oontexto The 
oontescfcual sentences are read aloud with enphasis on the ei^t vocabulary* 

1. The sight word is tau^t by the visual motor method. 

2o Alternate forms of the sig^ word are written in capitals, 
in lower case letters. A matching game ie i^ayed. 

3* Teaching ’j&e initial eenponant 

a) This is taught in the classical way, using the four processes to 
teach a phonic element; auditory discrimination, auditory visual 
dlsorimlnation, auditory visual blending and contextual application. 

Uo Adding enrlohnent 

a) The concept is used in additional exercises 

lo In training vlmial discrimination (Hhioh is lifter? 

Whick is darker?) 
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Ix& auditozy discrimination (Can you tell sx) What this 
sound la?) 

3* In spatial disorinination (Playing hot and colds am 
tidnking of saosthing in the room which is green* Ifftien 
you cone close I«ll say, hot, etc.”) 

5© R oiafoTXito: the teaching 

a) For reinfofoenent, & do Fish game, available in Fiv'o and Ten 
Cent stores which has colored; oards with the names of the colors 
on tbs cards aiid id puLayed like Cud naido nitn concepts of 
clothing, fhmiture, etc., connoercial lotto gamss or posales are 
used. 

To eiraluate the growth in reading aohievement, we used the Metropolitan 
Achleveinent Test. In our opinion, this is an easily administered test iddoh, 
according to Robinson, gives generally hi|th reliability at the early levels for 
all soeio«eoonoQiie sta^ta. In evaluating the indivivdoal children, we used the 
eenventional p^ehclogloal battexy but we found that m gained a great deal of 
suppliaaeatary inf oxmation from an. Interview Questionnaire originally devel^d 
by the Conminlly Service Society Research Staff and the East Harlem Demonstra- 
tion School Project. San^de questions such as ”Wbat do you do after school is 
over? Mhich one in your family is the stix>nge8t? Who would you to be 
Hke?” give a wealth of infomnation about tbe reali'v'y and fantasy life situation 
as seen from the child^s perspective^ It also provider another viewpoint to ew 
pare performances on structured and vmstructured material which indirectly re- 
flects ego strengths The questionnaire is administered in an hour's intexview 
conducted by the psychologist in her initial coidvact with the childo Asking these 
questions gave the examiner an opportunity to observe fractionally, behaviorally 
and clinically, language fluenqy, sequential patterns, axtloula't^n problems and 
idios^yncratic thou^t patterns. We could analyze the answers in refezence to con- 
tent and emotion, as well as linguistic characteriirtlos and giraomnatical coiq>l 0 xity, 
a!U of which are io^rtant to assessment. We would like to suggest that the use of 
this structured interview gives an insight into arms which are not tapped by the 
standard p^hological battery. 
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In evaluating cmr results wa are not surprised that a honogensooe grouping 
does tiob result in aignifloaDt dlfferenoea in aehievenent ae there la an ineon8ia« 
tenc7 in the growth pattern on tte aubaeotions of the teat^ aoeardlng to Jostniano 
Finally^ to return to the queatlon of grouping« our cunulatlve esqMrienee over the 
yeara haa led us to the eoneluslon thit: groi:q[>ing alone will not iiqpirova tie 
aobiaveoient of children with learning diaabilitiee; aignifioant nodifieatl^ of 
currlculoa way, and greater indlvidualisAtion of teaching wlU^ undoubtedly help 
to S(Ave the prdblen* 
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